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ITALY AND THE POPE. 

BY EX-PRIME-MINISTER CRISPI. 

Part I. 

Italy has the privilege of possessing in her capital city the 
head of the Catholic Church. This privilege is certainly not 
envied her by other nations, because it means, not that we have 
with us a minister of God, who exercises pacifically his spiritual 
power, but that we have with us a pretender to the throne who 
conspires against the unity and the liberty of the country. 

After the fall of the temporal power, the Pope failed to show 
the Christian virtue of obedience to the laws of Providence, and 
to take up again the functions of his sovereign pontificate under 
the conditions in which it existed in the first years of the institu- 
tion. If he had done this, he would have been an element in the 
peninsula of order and of love ; but in his actual attitude he is the 
cause of suspicion and of distrust, and he is regarded as an enemy 
against whom we are compelled to be on our guard, because, from 
one moment to another, he may disturb the public peace. 

This abnormal state of things needs to be looked into from its 
beginning and in all its particulars. It is desirable to know the 
causes of this hostility of the church against the government 
which protects it and defends its independence ; it is desirable to 
see if the Italian Parliament has gone far enough — nay, if it has 
not gone too far — in its concessions, since it has given special priv- 
ileges to one of the religions of the state at the peril of its own 
existence. 



On October 2, 1870, the citizens of the Roman provinces 
voted by universal suffrage their annexation to the kingdom of 
Italy. With that plebiscitum the nation completed politically its 
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unity. Italy has expiated with centuries of slavery the crime of 
having conquered the world. The barbarians whom our ancestors 
attempted to civilize not only invaded the peninsula, but they 
cut it up and distributed it among themselves, without ever hav- 
ing had the virtue to reconstruct it. They have always envied 
its ancient grandeur, watching over its movements continually, and 
preventing it, as far as they possibly could, from achieving its own 
reconstruction. 

It does not concern my present purpose to narrate all the 
things that have happened from the fourth century of the Christ- 
ian era down to our times. I take Italy in 1815, and I will say 
that after the great French Revolution was subdued, which had 
awakened the most legitimate hopes and desires, Italy found her- 
self divided as before, and impotent to defend herself against new 
foreign invasions. She had no voice in the councils of Europe. 

Under the first Napoleon Italy was thus divided : Piedmont 
and Liguria were French departments, governed by French pre- 
fects ; Rome was an imperial city ; Tuscany belonged to the 
Princess Elisa ; Naples to Murat ; Sicily and Sardinia, which had 
resisted the omnipotence of the great captain, remained under 
the power of Ferdinand the Bourbon and of Victor Emmanuel ; 
Lombardy, the Venetian territory, the Trentino, the Emilia, and 
the Marches, constituted into a single principality, had received, 
as if in derision of right and of history, the name of the Kingdom 
of Italy. 

No better would have been the fate of our country if the 
Emperor, in his last great battles, had come out conqueror over 
the European coalition. I have before me now a letter written 
by him on the 12th of March, 1814, which sets forth his final 
word about Italy. Joachim Murat, when the star of Napoleon 
seemed declining, had declared for the enemies of France, and 
on the 11th of January, 1814, he had signed an agreement of 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with Francis I. of Hapsburg. 
Napoleon, on learning of this treason, wrote fiery letters to the 
King and Queen of Naples, and then, wishing to attempt to 
extinguish his brother-in-law by giving him as much as he 
had expected to get from his agreement with Austria, he wrote, 
on the 12th of March, 1814, to Eugene Beauharnais conformably 
with the project which had been made for Eugene of an arrange- 
ment with his loyal associate, and the promise of the partition of 
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the peninsula into two large states. The imperial letter was of 

such importance that it deserves to be transcribed. 

"My son," wrote the Emperor, "I send you a copy of a very extraor- 
dinary letter which I have received from the King of Naples. Such senti- 
ments are really inconceivable at a moment when France and myself are 
being assassinated. I have also received a letter written by you, with the 
project of a treaty sent to you by the King. I wish you now to send to this 
traitor an extraordinary agent, and make a treaty with him in my name. 
Do not touch Piedmont and Genoa, and divide the rest of Italy into two 
kingdoms. Let this treaty be kept secret until the Austrians have been 
driven out of the country, and twenty-four hours after it has been signed 
let the King declare himself and attack the Austrians. You may take any 
action in this direction. You must spare nothing, in our actual situation, 
to add to our efforts the efforts of the Neapolitans. Afterwards we can do 
what we like, for after such ingratitude and in such circumstances nothing 
need bind us."* 

As the two parties could not agree, the will of the Emperor 
was not carried out. It is probable, however, so far as concerns 
Italy, that Murat would have been the man of whom we should 
have had least to complain. In a letter of the 23d of March, 1814, 
in which Eugene Beauharnais gave the Emperor an account of 
his negotiations, we read the following words, the significance of 
which cannot escape the reader : 

" The Neapolitans insisted on laying down, as their first article, that 
the kingdom of Italy aould be bounded by the Po and the Taro. They 
would then have consented to the establishment of the kingdom of northern 
Italy, but under the express jondition that I should have sent the French 
troops beyond the Alps. Genoa and Piedmont were to make part of the 
kingdom of southern Italy, "t 

However, events went on, and Napoleon, twice conquered and 
twice compelled to abdicate, took with him to St. Helena useless 
remorse and repentance for his past. If he had constituted Italy 
into political unity, — and he could have done this, because he 
had all the elements, — it never would have been possible that he 
should have been thus ungratefully abandoned by his royal brother- 
in law ; and the two nations, France and Italy, united and har- 
monious, under the command of a single chieftain, might have 
fought the common enemy and easily overcome him. 

When the Congress of Vienna was opened, after Waterloo, 
one single thought animated the princes there assembled ; this 
was to enchain the people, so that they could not repeat the revo- 
lution which for twenty-six years had agitated Europe. Metter- 

* N. Blanchi, " Storia Doeumentata della Diplomacia Europea," Vol. I., p. 336. 
t Ibid, p. 334. 
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nich, speaking to Pareto, who represented at Vienna the interests 
of Genoa, informed him that the fashion was not then for repub- 
lics ; and to Gonfalonieri, the envoy of Beauharnais, and to the 
Duke of Campochiaro, the minister of Joachim Murat, he de- 
clared, with a sufficiently visible delight, that there was no room for 
revolutionary dynasties. Another anecdote still better character- 
izes that historic period of our Italian life. It is the deliberate 
proposition entertained by the Emperor Francis I. as to the name 
which should be given to the states which were ceded to him. 
To Austria were given in great part the provinces which had con- 
stituted the kingdom of Italy. His imperial, royal, apostolical 
majesty accepted the gift, but did not wish to take the name, because 
the words " Kingdom of Italy " were revolutionary, and might ex- 
cite hopes which it was desirable to prevent, and which perhaps it 
might be necessary to repress. The Pope was restored, and with all 
the old dynasties in their ancient dominions. A principality for her 
life was established for the Empress Maria Louisa. Genoa was 
given to the King of Sardinia. The cabinet of Vienna, to which 
the Bourbon King of Naples had communicated a project for the 
political reorganization of his states and the abolition of the 
Sicilian constitution, gave this project its approbation. 

All this insane work could not stand ; and five years afterwards 
revolts broke out, in the north and in the south of the peninsula, 
which, though they were promptly repressed by foreign arms, 
planted the seeds of new aspirations and of new struggles among 
the citizens. 

The name of Italy, during the wars of the first republic and the 
first empire, had become a beacon and a hope to the Italian popula- 
tions, and the more they were struck down the stronger became 
their desire to see reconstituted their ancient mother country, no 
matter how bitter had been their undeceptions. General Bonaparte, 
when he first crossed the Alps, had evoked in his proclamations 
the memories of the ancient queen of the world, and in the name 
of Rome he had invited these enslaved populations to rise again 
for the restoration of their common country. Similar language 
had been afterwards used by Lord Bentinck, appearing with his 
fleet on the Ligurian coasts and calling upon the population to 
rise against the tyrant. Not less explicit had been the manifesto 
of King Joachim Murat in March, 1815, when, seeking the sup- 
port of the Italians for the redemption of their land, he re- 
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minded them that the boundaries of the nation had been the inac- 
cessible Alps and the sea. Finally, we must not forget a fact 
which dominates all other facts in the Neapolitan epopee, and 
that is the coronation of the Emperor and King of Italy on the 
25th of May, 1805. The powerful despot, putting upon his head 
the iron crown, inspired the multitude, always easy to be de- 
ceived, with the hope that this was the beginning of the great 
work which could not long fail of accomplishment. 



These modern memories were not without fruit for a people 
which lives upon classic thought. Publicists and poets kept alive 
in the hearts of the people the image of their country. In the 
schools, scholars and masters took part in this holy conspiracy of 
literature ; and from Virgil to Dante, from Filicaja to Alfieri, 
from Foscolo to Leopardi, one hymn went up, — the misery in 
which Italy was kept, the necessity of insurrection to revive the 
ancient mother of the world, who had been condemned to be a 
slave whether victorious or vanquished. These voices of the soul 
had sufficed to establish the consciousness of their own duties in the 
hearts of the new generation, when arose Mazzini, apostle and con- 
spirator, to organize the national forces for the day of deliverance. 

Bitter but constant, despite the gallows and exile, was the life 
of Italy for forty years. Insurrection followed insurrection. 
Neither bloodshed nor repression availed to weary the people, who 
were always more bold, more determined, more unterrified, in the 
face of their tyrants. The year 1848, the year in which a spark from 
Palermo set fire to all Europe, appears to mark the end of the 
despots and the restoration of .the nation. The treachery of 
princes and quarrels among the people, which gave the foreigners 
fresh opportunities to enchain them, made all our heroism useless 
and all our sacrifices of men and money vain. Charles Albert 
beaten at Novara, Venice and Rome trampled under foot by 
Austria and France, Italy fell back under the power of princes 
who for ten years longer kept up their ancient dominion, govern- 
ing worse than before. Political protests against this oppression 
were the only relief of the people, and these were repeated until 
the day at last came of triumph and redemption. 



As appears throughout what I have already said, the work of 
preparation was long and tempestuous ; but fortunately, as we 
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shall see, the work of redemption was rapidly completed at last, 
since, in the course of twelve years, Italy succeeded in bringing 
herself together and accomplishing her unity. All the elements 
of the nation took part in this, even the least promising and 
the most unfavorable. Even errors and disasters were fruitful 
of good. The obstinacy of our tyrants was our good fortune, and 
foreign ambitions, for the most part fantastic, turned to our ad- 
vantage. Our destiny was ripe ; and the harmony of our people 
and the efforts of a king, citizen and soldier in one, concurred, 
in the fulness of time, to bring about our deliverance. This work 
began with the war of 1859, which in its consequences went far 
beyond the expectations of him who had inaugurated it. Napoleon 
threw his armies into Italy with a somewhat limited programme, and 
he had not the strength to execute it within the terms and under 
the conditions established by the treaty of Plombieres, December, 
1858. When he closed the war at Villafranca, he wished to estab- 
lish a confederation of princes, but events were too strong for him. 
It came to pass that after the war was declared, and the Aus- 
trians had left the central provinces of the peninsula, the Emilia 
and Tuscany rose in arms, and the little dukes and the pontifical 
legates were constrained to fly. 

The echo of this popular triumph came from the dominions 
of the Bourbon King. On the 4th of April, 1860, Palermo rose 
in arms, and on the 5th of May Garibaldi appeared in Sicily with 
his thousand men, fought, conquered, and in less than six months 
nine millions of Italians were freed from tyranny and united 
themselves to the nation. 

In order that the revolutionary tempest might not reach the 
Tronto, and that the patrimony of St. Peter might be safe, Gen- 
eral Oialdini was ordered to occupy the marches of Umbria. 
Nevertheless a people of twenty-five millions was gathered to- 
gether and on the 17th of March, 1861, the Italian Parliament 
was enabled to proclaim the constitution of the kingdom of 
Italy. 



Never had fortune smiled upon Italy as from 1859 to 1861. 

Austria had been defeated and had no allies ; France had departed 

from the peninsula which she had liberated, and could not change 

her programme and turn against Italy the arms which had been 

vol, OLili. — NO. 420. 40 
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taken up against our enemies. It was thenceforth impossible 
that there should bo any military agreement between the rival 
powers to impo3e upon us the treaty of Zurich. Their forced 
inertia secured our salvation. The enemies of our unity being 
impotent, popular movements and the annexations resulting from 
them could incur no hostility from foreign action. 

After the Parliamentary act which manifested. the unanimous 
will of the nation, the powers recognized the new kingdom. In 
this state of affairs only one more effort was necessary, and the 
edifice, to the erection of which God and man had contributed, 
would be completed and crowned. The war of 1866, fought on 
both sides of the Alps, gave us Venice ; and in 1870, the French 
troop3, which were the only obstacle, being withdrawn, — an obsta- 
cle more political than material in the way of our liberty of 
action, — Rome came to Italy. 



Before 1870, in a period of years which we may call our own, 
the temporal power of the Popes had been thrice abolished, — in 
1798 by the people assembled at the capital after the entrance into 
Rome of the French troops under General Berthier ; on the 17th of 
May, 1809, by a decree of Napoleon I. ; and on the 9th of February, 
1849, by a law of the Roman republic. The decrees of the 9th of 
October, 1870, and the law of the 31st of December of the same 
year were not, therefore, an innovation. We can only praise 
the exceptional mildness of the Italian Government and Parlia- 
ment shown in an act of such importance. 

In 1798 and in 1809 the Pope was absolutely driven from Rome ; 

and when the fate of the first empire hung in the balance and 

the conflict became more ardent, Napoleon sent Pius VII. to the 

advance posts of the army to keep him in check and perhaps to 

expose him to the fury of the French armies. In a letter written 

by the Emperor on the 12th of March, 1814, to Prince Eugene, I 

find these memorable words : 

" I have given orders that the Pope should be sent by the way of Pia- 
cenza and Parma to the advance guard. I have given the Pope to under- 
stand that when he asked, as Bishop of Rome, to be allowed to return to his 
diocese, I gave him the permission. Be careful, therefore, not to enter into 
any negotiations about the Pope as to either recognizing or not recognizing 
him as sovereign."* 

I do not wish to anticipate what I have to say about the 
papacy a little further on, but I feel that I should not close here 

» N. Bianchi, Vol. I., p. 3 6. 
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this series of recollections of the French Revolution, and from 
what I have already said it will appear natural that I should bring 
the papacy face to face with our times, in order to show how 
unjust is the war waged by the Vatican against Italy. 

In less than two lustres the French Revolution, in respect of 
religion and worship, assumed of all possible phases the most ab- 
surd ; but its tendency was always the same in its laws and in its 
decrees — to use religion as an instrument of government. This 
began in 1790 with the civil constitution of the clergy, which 
sanctioned the abolition of church property, the popular election 
of ecclesiastical functionaries, the dependence of the Holy See on 
the French bishopric, and the oath imposed upon the clergy to 
support the laws of the state. • 

Afterwardsj when Louis XVI. had been beheaded under the 
republican programme, Christianity was abolished, which was 
bad, and the new faith was substituted, the worship of Reason, 
which was worse. Religion neither can nor should be maintained 
by governments nor made apolitical institution. Religion is born 
of faith and. of the conscience ; and faith and the conscience 
alone should nourish and sustain it. Citizen Robespierre, the 
high priest and dictator, was a melancholy imitation of the pope- 
king, and quite as melancholy it was to see the existence of 
the republic guaranteed by proscription. Bight years afterwards 
Catholicism was restored by the first consul, but it was under con- 
ditions which made the clergy the nominees and the stipendiaries 
of the government, so that the ecclesiastical policy of the country 
was exclusively controlled by the civil authorities, and jurisdic- 
tion over the priests was exercised by the Council of State. 

Pius VII. accepted this state of things in the Concordat of 
1801, and he gave fresh importance to it in 1804, when, moved 
by ambitious desires of temporal advantage, he went to Paris to 
consecrate and crown the new Emperor. He made a mistake, for 
lie did not receive back the territory which Pius VI. had lost at 
the treaty of the Tolentino, and the provinces which had re- 
mained in the power of the Holy See were taken away from him 
by the decree of May 17, 1809. All this, of course, irritated the 
Roman pontiff and made him an enemy of the monarchy which 
he himself had canonically legitimatized. 

After this, reasons of state imposed a somewhat rigorous neces- 
sity of precautions against which the pontifical curia, discon- 
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tented with the new order of things, began conspiring against the 
established government. Napoleon abolished all ecclesiastical juris- 
dictions, the holy office, all the barbaric institutions with which 
the Pope is surrounded, and, annexing the states of the holy 
church to France, extended to them the political system of 1789. 
Pius VII. then shut himself up in the Quirinal, assuming the 
attitude of a prisoner, and replied to the civil action of the 
French Government by publishing a bull of excommunication, in 
which Napoleon was not named, but was plainly indicated, because 
the spiritual thunder was hurled against all who had refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the Pope, and against the authors 
and accomplices of all acts of spoliation committed upon the 
patrimony of St. Peter. It is clear that after this the strife be- 
tween the two powers necessarily must have become more intense. 
On the 17th of June, 1809, Napoleon wrote Murat : 

" You will have seen by my decrees that I have done the Pope a great deal 
of good, but only on the condition that he will keep quiet. If he undertakes 
to make a combination of caballeros and conspirators, like Cardinal Pacca 
and the rest, this shall not be tolerated, and I shall act at Borne as I have 
acted with the cardinal archbishop of Paris. I wish to give him this ex- 
planation. You must speak plainly to the Pope and not allow any sort of 
difficulty. The military commissions must do justice on the monks and on 
anybody else who commits any excesses." * 

Two years afterwards, in another letter, the Emperor added : 

" I let you know that my intention was to have things move rapidly at 
Borne and to make no terms with any kind of opposition. No asylum what- 
ever shall be respected if there is resistance to my decrees, and no resistance 
must be suffered on any pretext whatever. If the Pope, against the spirit 
of his position and of the gospel, preaches revolt and undertakes to use the 
immunity of his house to have circulars printed, you must arrest him. The 
time for this sort of thing is over. Philippe le Bel had Boniface arrested, 
and Charles V. kept Clement VII. a long time in prison, and these had done 
less. The priest who preaches discord and war against temporal powers, 
instead of peace, abuses his authority." t 

Deeds followed words. On the 6th of July, 1809, at three o'clock 
in the morning, the French gendarmes scaled the walls of the 
Quirinal, went in through the windows, and reached the apart- 
ments of Pius VII. He was arrested in his sacerdotal dress, put 
into a carriage, driven from city to city, from Florence to Alex- 
andria, because no one wished to receive so inconvenient a pris- 
oner, and when he reached Grenoble he was sent back again to 

"Tbiers's "History of Consulate and Empire," Brussels edition, Milene.Vol. III., 
p. 261. 
t Ibid, 
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Italy by the order.of the Emperor, who wrote as follows to his 

Minister of Police : 

" It is my intention that the Pope shall not come into France. If he is 
still on the Riviera of Genoa, the best place where he can be put is Savona. 
There is there a sufficiently large house where he might be properly lodged 
until we know what is to be done. If he gets over his lunacy, I have no ob- 
jection to his being sent back to Rome." * 

In consequence of this, Pius VII. was taken to Savona, but 
Napoleon did not get the satisfaction he required, and, changing 
the intention he had at that time expressed, to wit, that the Pope 
ought to have a residence of his own, he conceived the plan 
that Paris should be the centre of the two powers, temporal and 
spiritual. Thereupon he ordered the removal to Paris of the car- 
dinals, of the generals of all the religious orders, of the func- 
tionaries of the Roman chancery, of the dateria, and of the 
penitenzieria, and he ordered the removal to Paris of the pontifical 
archives. To this end the Emperor wrote to the Minister of Police, 
on the 15th of September, 1809 : 

" I have already given orders that all the generals of the orders and the 
cardinals who have no bishopric or do not receive any honor, whether they 
be Italians or Tuscans or Piedmontese.t shall come to Paris ; and probably I 
shall make an end of all this by bringing here the Pope himself, whom I 
shall establish somewhere in the environs. It is proper that he should be 
at the head of Christendom."! 

After the decree and the law which abolished the temporal 

power of the Pope, Italy did nothing of this kind. The Pope 

for twenty years has been living in the Vatican, surrounded by 

the cardinals, by the functionaries of the church, inviolable and 

unviolated, a constant and incorrigible conspirator. 



Of the political institutions which arose in Europe during the 
middle ages, the most absurd were the monastic and ecclesiastical. 
To the feudal system, which had for itself the mere argument of 
force, to the king who held supreme authority, the church was 
not content to oppose its spiritual power, and when it could it 
wished to unite with this a temporal power. Germany was the 
country in which, more than elsewhere, these ecclesiastical states 
abounded ; there were more than thirty of them, the titular 
chiefs of which were electors of the empire, and three of these, 

* Ibid, p. 263. 

t It will be observed that to Napoleon the Piedmontese and the Tuscans were not 
Italians. 
t Thiers's " History of Consulate and Empire," Vol. III., p. 263. 
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the most powerful archbishops of Mayence, Treves, and Cologne, 
were arch-councillors of the empire. France and Belgium had 
such prelate-kings ; Italy also had some. To these we must 
add the religious corporations, which also exercised civil power, 
and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem and that of the Teutonic 
Knights. In the one and in the other of these orders the mem : 
bers were monks and soldiers, and their chief was invested with 
civil sovereignty. The papacy was at the head of all, and had 
under it, in Prance, Avignon with the Venousin ; in Italy, the 
territory which bore the name of the patrimony of St. Peter. 

It is not necessary to recall the origin of these dominions ; it is 
sufficient to observe that they were swept away by the hurricane 
of the French Revolution, and the only one of them restored in 
1815 was the Holy See. Napoleon, in his decree of the 17th of 
May, 1809, to establish the legitimacy of his authority, — he, the 
restorer of the Western Empire, — recalled the fact that Charle- 
magne had established Rome and the provinces as a feudal part 
of his own monarchy. Italy has quite another reason, more 
logical, more powerful, which makes truly legitimate her aboli- 
tion of the civil authority of the holy church. "We have no need 
to discuss the authenticity of the imperial donations or the false 
decretals or the violent acts of Julius II., or the astute manoeuvres 
of his successors. The Pope for us had no greater rights than the 
other princes whom we dispossessed. 

The origin of the dynastic states was the same. It was the 
treaty of 1815, or, in other words, it was foreign violence. The day 
on which Italy established her political unity it ceased to be 
possible that Rome should remain outside of the national orbit. 
No fragment of the territory of our country can be excluded 
from the common life or condemned to slavery. Its reintegra- 
tion is a question only of time, but the right cannot be contested. 
Let us add that by tradition and by its prestige, after the new 
kingdom was established, it became the only capital before which 
the other great cities — Naples, Florence, Turin, Milan — could 
lay down their legitimate mission. 



And I have some other not less important considerations to 
submit to the consideration of my readers. Rome under the Pope 
was a gangrene spot which must have poisoned the whole body of 
the nation. From 1860 onward it had become the asylum of all 
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the fallen dynasties, a cave of brigands who infested the southern 
provinces of the peninsula. This being stated, the redemption 
of the Eternal City was not only a logical consequence of the res- 
toration of Italian right ; it was necessary to the pacification of 
the country. 

For a people, the right to exist in freedom and independence 
long antedates any reason of princes or any international treaty. 
Conquest, usurpation, the insidious good luck of a despot, may 
suspend the exercise of this right, but they do not diminish it ; 
much less can they slay it. Eternal, imprescriptible, within 
its natural limits, the nation reassumes its own autonomy almost 
as soon as it has freed itself from the grasp of sacerdotal and 
civil tyranny. 

The question of the temporal power of the Pope has troubled 
for many years the minds of all Italian statesmen. Certainly it 
has been for us the most difficult to deal with in consequence of 
the character of universality which the head of the church pos- 
sesses in virtue of his mission. When Cavour had determined 
that the temporal power must come to an end, through pacific 
means and by an agreement with the Catholic world, that illus- 
trious minister was the first in our time to undertake seriously 
the study of means to achieve this end. He died too soon to 
witness the failure of his policy. Garibaldi was prevented from 
cutting the Gordian knot ; but without the cannon the Porta Pia 
would never have been opened to the nation to take possession of 
its capital. 

Prom contemporary publications and from the correspond- 
ence of Cavour, issued by Rue & Co. at Turin, it appears 
that so early as 1860 the great minister had attempted to open 
negotiations with the Holy See. This explains the motive with 
which Baron Eicasoli then dispersed the Garibaldian legion which 
had been collected in Tuscany to invade the Roman territory. 
Count Cavour made a confidant of Dr. Diomed Pantaleoni, whom 
he describes, in a letter of October, 1856, as the most faithful 
and most distinguished expression of the Liberal Moderate party.* 
Later on were associated with Dr. Pantaleoni, Passaglia and Ber- 
telli, general of the Rosminians. In the Holy College, Cardinals 
Santucci and d' Andrea were favorable to an understanding be- 
tween the Holy See and Italy. Communication with these 

* "Letters of Cavour," Vol. VI., p. 44. 
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cardinals was carried on through the Abbe Antonio Isaia, secre- 
tary of Cardinal d'Andrea. Before the 28th of September, 1860, 
Count Cavour had sent to Eome his proposals for an agreement 
; u which guarantees should be given for the spiritual independence 
of the Pope and for the exercise of his spiritual authority in the 
Catholic world.* 

At that time Cavour inquired whether it would not be well to 
unite Padre Pagani, another Eosminian, in the conduct of these 
negotiations, and if it would not be well to send a secret agent 
who should be intrusted with the whole secret thought of the 
government and the whole confidence of Cavour, so that we 
might succeed in securing a complete persuasion of the necessity 
of the proposals which this agent should be charged to make and 
to receive. 

The basis of the agreement with the Holy See was to be the 
abandonment of the temporal power and the establishment of the 
King of Italy at Eome. As we shall see further on, Cavour was 
very liberal in the concessions he would have made to the Vatican. 
They were excessive, and we ought to thank God that they were 
not accepted. It appears that Pius IX. and Antonelli in the 
beginning hesitated over the suppression of the civil principality 
of the church. In a telegram of the 13th of January, 1861, which 
one of the negotiators sent to Eome, we read : 

" Santucci, notwithstanding my objections, thought it his duty to tell 
everything to the Pope, who asked him what this project of agreement was. 
Cardinal Santucci spoke to him of the inevitable loss of the temporal power. 
The proposals were received in a friendly spirit. The Pope shows himself 
resigned to everything. Antonelli was called in. He at first opposed, but 
finally resigned himself also to the circumstances, and asked the Pope to re- 
lease him and Santucci from their oath, in order that they might be able to 
treat about the possible surrender of temporal power. They will see Passag- 
lia on Friday, the 13th, and he, on their behalf, asks me to have him nadem 
to officially negotiate, or, if not him, somebody else from this place or from 
Turin."t 

The suppression of the temporal power was to be made in a 
form which had a flavor of feudalism. The Pope, reserving to 
himself the eminent domain, was to cede in perpetuity to Victor 
Emmanuel and to his successors the vicarate and civil government 
of the patrimony of St. Peter. The personal guarantees were to 
be all the prerogatives of sovereignty, assuring to the Pope per- 

* '• Letters of Cavour," Vol. IV., p. 102. 
t Ibid. p. 107. 
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sonal inviolability and immunity within his palaces, inviolability 
of the conclave and of the camerlengo during a vacancy of the 
Holy See ; the Pope to have the right to send nuncios and to re- 
ceive legates from foreign governments and to enjoy, in respect 
of them, all personal and territorial immunity ; the Pope to re- 
ceive for the maintenance of his court property sufficient to 
maintain the dignity of the Holy See. On the part of Eome it 
was asked, furthermore, that this agreement should be guaranteed 
by the Catholic powers in an international undertaking. But 
Count Cavour objected to consent to this. He replied that he 
would accept the good offices of the powers, but he could not 
admit any guarantee or other similar bond, which might give 
pretext for complications and foreign intervention. Other propo- 
sitions were made to complete the first suggestions, in which 
other rights and greater prerogatives were asked for the clergy. 
Cavour did not oppose these, and, with some modifications, would 
have accepted them, f 

Ceispi. 
[To be Continued.] 



t Ibid, p. 103. 



